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lightful teaching which must be the right describing
note to know a poet by; although, indeed, the
senate of poets have chosen verse as their fittest
raiment, meaning, as in matters they passed all in
all, so in manner to go beyond them ; not speaking
table-talk fashion, or like men in a dream, words as
they chanceably fall from the mouth, but poising
each syllable of each word by just proportion, accord-
ing to the dignity of the subject."

There is Some pedantry, but much shrewd com-
mon-sense, gracefully and forcibly worded, with
abundant humour, in Sidney's exposition of the
various kinds of poetry*and in his strictures alike on
those who ignorantly condemn the art and on those
who bring it into contempt by their ignorant efforts
to practise it.

The last paragraph gives us the measure of Sid-
ney's wit in "The Defence." "Since the ever
praiseworthy poesy/' he wrote, " is full of virtue-
breeding delightfulness, and void of no gift that
ought to be in the noble name of learning; since
the blames laid against it are either false or feeble;
since the cause why it is not esteemed in England is
the fault of poet-apes, not poets; since, lastly, our
tongue is most fit to honour poesy and to be hon-
oured by poesy, I conjure you all that have had-the
evil luck to read this ink-wasting toy of mine, even
in the name of the nine muses, no more to scorn the
sacred mysteries of poesy, no more to laugh at the
name of poets, as though they were next inheritors
to fools." Believe what Aristotle and Bembus and
Scaliger and others have said about poets and their